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JOHN    PAUL   JONES 

HIS    LIFE,    BATTLES    AND    BURIAL 

ONE  of  the  most  celebrated  Naval  Commanders  in  history;  born 
at  Kirkcudbright,  Scotland,  July  6,  1 747.  In  1 773  he  came 
to  Virginia  to  see  his  brother,  who,  years  before,  had  settled 
there  on  a  plantation.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  his  bro- 
there  had  died,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  John  Paul  inherited  the 
estate,  with  the  understanding  that  he,  as  his  brother  had  done  before 
him,  would  take  the  name  of  Jones,  which  was  that  of  the  cousin  who 
had  made  his  brother  William,  his  heir.  Thus,  afterwards,  he  was 
always  known  as  John  Paul  Jones. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  promptly 
offered  his  services  to  the  Continental  Government,  and  on  August  8, 
1776,  received  the  first  commission  granted  by  the  U.  S.,  and  Jones 
claims  the  honor  of  raising  for  the  first  time  on  Commodore  Hopkins' 
flagship,  the  Alfred,  the  new  American  flag.  This  was  the  one  with 
the  yellow  pine  tree  and  rattlesnake,  with  the  motto  "Don't  tread  on 
me".     He  literally  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  American  Navy. 

In  1777,  in  command  of  the  "Ranger",  he  again  had  the  honor 
of  hoisting  for  the  first  time  the  new  American  flag,  the  stars  and 
stripes.  While  in  command  of  the  Ranger,  he  cruised  in  the  Irish 
Sea,  and  while  off  the  coast  of  Scotland  he  captured  the  "Drake",  a 
British  sloop  of  war. 

Captain  Paul  Jones  had  fought  his  way  to  the  head  of  the 
American  Navy,  when  by  his  express  desire,  he  was  given  command 
of  the  forty  gun  ship  "Duras",  whose  name,  in  deference  to  his 
wishes,  was  changed  to  the  "Bonhomme  Richard".  This  change 
was  made  as  a  compliment  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  between  whom 
and  Paul  Jones  there  was  a  warm  friendship.  This  ship  was  a  di- 
lapidated East  India  merchantman  and  carried  forty-two  guns. 

The  French  Government,  through  the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Frank- 


iin,  favored  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  but  as  yet  had  not  come  out 
openly  with  a  declaration  of  such  intention.  The  American  fleet 
while  lying  in  the  French  harbor,  was  not,  by  the  Admiral  of  the 
French  Navy,  treated  to  a  national  salute,  which  action  on  his  part, 
would  have  publicly  committed  the  French  nation  to  the  acknowled- 
gment of  such  an  alliance.  Jones,  appreciating  this  point,  insisted  on 
the  return  of  the  necessary  salute,  gun  for  gun.  This  the  French  Ad- 
miral hesitated  to  do,  knowing  full  well  the  significance  of  the  act. 
The  American  Commander,  however,  persisted  in  this  request  His 
tenacity  of  purpose  finally  secured  this  honor,  and  by  this  determined 
stand  of  Jones,  America  gained  a  valuable  ally  among  the  stronger 
nations  of  Europe,  and  one,  who  afterwards,  through  Franklin,  fur- 
nished the  Colonists  with  arms,  men  and  more  than  five  million  dollars 
in  money. 

Paul  Jones  cruised  up  and  down  the  coast  of  England,  destroy- 
ing many  of  the  English  vessels  bound  for  America  loaded  with  val- 
uable cargoes  of  stores  and  ammunition  for  the  English  Army  in  the 
Colonies.  These  vessels  were  sent  to  America  in  charge  of  prize 
crews,  and  their  cargoes  aided  very  materially  in  supplying  the  strug- 
gling colonists  with  clothing  and  arms. 

The  most  important  sea  fight  of  the  war  was  between  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard  and  the  English  frigate,  Serapis  as  told  in  detail  on 
another  page.  The  material  loss  to  England  of  her  ships  and  the  risk 
her  merchantman  ran  because  of  the  activity  of  Jones  were  very  great, 
and  she  offered  a  large  prize  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive,  but  he  es- 
caped unharmed,  and  reached  France  in  safety,  where  he  was  received 
with  high  honors.  In  1 780  he  returned  to  America;  here  his  service 
was  fully  appreciated.  Washington  wrote  him  a  congratulatory  letter, 
Congress  tendered  him  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  gold  medal,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  accept  the  cross  of  military  merit  which  Louis  XVI  had 
tendered  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  went  to  France  to  be  reimbursed  for 
the  prizes  he  had  captured.  This  put  him  in  possession  of  quite  a 
fortune. 


THE    STORY   OF   THE    FIGHT    OF   THE 
BONHOMME  RICHARD  AND  THE  SERAPIS 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  2 1st,  1799,  the  Bonhomrne 
Richard,  Pallas  and  the  Alliance,  while  cruising  off  the  Eastern 
Coast  of  England,  came  unexpectedly  on  a  fleet  of  thirty-nine  merchant 
vessels,  guarded  by  three  warships,  among  them  being  the  Serapis,  the 
pride  of  the  English  Navy.  The  Bonhomme  Richard  numbered  304 
in  all,  and  the  Serapis,  besides  being  a  heavier  armed  vessel,  carried 
320  men.  Nothing  daunted,  Jones  gave  chase,  and  the  Serapis  ac- 
cepted the  challenge.  Darkness  settled  down  as  the  two  ships  drew 
together.  When  within  pistol  shot,  a  hail  came  from  the  Serapis, 
"What  ship  is  that?".  Jones  wished  to  close  before  opening  fire,  and 
to  gain  time  called  back:  "I  do  not  understand  you."  The  hail 
was  repeated  in  a  louder  voice  :  "What  ship  is  that?  Answer  or  I 
shall  fire  into  you."  but  no  reply  was  returned.  A  sheet  of  flame 
burst  from  the  ports  of  the  two  frigates  at  the  same  instant.  Forty 
guns  had  been  discharged,  and  round  shot,  grape  and  canister  splinter- 
ed the  timbers  of  the  two  vessels.  Several  of  the  larger  cannons  on 
the  Bonhomme  Richard  burst,  killing  nearly  all  their  crew  and  splin- 
tering the  deck  above.  This  put  out  of  action  the  heaviest  battery  on 
the  American  vessel. 

The  men  fought  like  tigers.  Within  the  first  thirty  minutes,  the 
Bonhomme  Richard  was  struck  several  times  below  the  water  line  and 
was  leaking  like  a  sieve.  Fire  broke  out  in  a  dozen  places  at  once. 
This  made  the  situation  extremely  critical,  for  at  any  moment  it  might 
reach  the  magazine,  when  all  would  be  lost.  There  where  1 00  En- 
glish prisoners  below,  who  mad  with  fear  and  at  the  risk  of  joining 
their  comrades  on  the  British  ship,  were  set  free,  and  Jones  cooly 
forced  them  to  work  the  pumps,  as  only  in  this  way  could  the  ship  be 
saved  from  sinking,  as  the  water  was  rapidly  rising  in  the  hold  and 
she  was  gradually  settling. 


At  one  moment  neither  ship  could  fire  an  effective  shot,  the  gun- 
ners were  forced  to  run  their  rammers  through  the  open  port  holes  of 
their  adversary,  so  close  were  the  vessels  lashed.  In  a  moment  of 
calm,  a  voice  from  the  Serapis  called:  "Have  you  struck?"  To  this 
came  the  answer  that  will  mark  Paul  Jones  as  the  most  courageous 
of  all  Naval  Officers:  "1  haven't  begun  to  fight."  At  this  fearful 
crisis,  when  both  ships  were  lashed  in  a  deadly  embrace,  their  decks 
slippery  with  blood,  the  dead  and  dying  so  thick  that  it  interferred 
with  the  actions  of  the  living,  one  of  the  American  seamen  did  a  thing 
that  saved  the  day.  Creeping  out  on  the  main  yards  of  the  Bonhom- 
me  Richard,  which  extended  directly  over  the  deck  of  the  Serapis, 
and  with  a  bucketful  of  hand  grenades,  began  throwing  them  on  the 
decks  of  the  enemy.  Taking  careful  aim  he  hurled  one  through  the 
main  hatchway  into  the  gun  room  below.  A  terrific  explosion  fol- 
lowed, killing  and  wounding  the  majority  of  the  English  crew. 

The  men  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard  swarmed  on  deck  of  the 
Serapis,  and  took  by  surprise  the  English,  who  dazed  by  the  shock  of 
the  explosition  and  unable  to  account  for  its  cause,  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  American  boarding  party. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  terrific;  the  British  lost  1  1 7  men, 
the  Americans  1 16. 

The  joint  effort  of  both  crews  were"  then  required  to  keep  the 
Serapis  afloat,  as  the  Americans  with  the  English  prisoners  took  posses- 
sion of  the  vessel.  The  Bonhomme  Richard,  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th.,  plunged  downward,  bow  foremost,  with  all  sails  set  and  the 
stars  and  stripes  that  she  so  gallantly  wore  while  in  action  when  she 
conquered  the  Serapis,  the  pride  of  the  English  Navy,  waving  defiance 
at  her  peak.  A  most  glorious  sight.  Alas!  she  is  gone,  never  to  be 
seen,  but  the  gallant  deeds  of  her  crew,  like  that  of  her  Commander, 
John  Paul  Jones,  will,  as  time  rolls  on,  shine  ever  brighter  and  brighter. 
Comparative  Force  and  Loss. 

Guns  I,b9.  Crew    Killed   Wounded    Total 
Bonhomme  Richard.  42     557     304       49  67  Ub 

Serapis,  50    600    320      49         68         117 

Time  of  Battle,  three  hours,  thirty  minutes. 


In  1 788,  Russia  and  the  Turks  were  at  war,  and  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  he  accepted  offers  made  by  Katherine, 
Empress  of  Russia,  to  take  charge  of  their  naval  affairs.  His  con- 
nection with  the  Russian  Navy  was  short. 

Returning  to  Paris  in  1 792,  he  was  taken  seriously  ill.  Histor- 
ians differ  to  the  exact  date  of  his  death,  but  the  investigations  of 
General  Horace  Porter,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Paris,  who  recovered 
his  body  after  an  extended  search,  and  sent  it  to  this  Country  for  final 
burial, gives  July  1 8,  1 792.  Thus  Jones  died  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-five. 

NOTE:  Reference  to  General  Porter's  search  and  the 
ceremony  attending  the  journey  of  the  body  from  Paris  to 
Annapolis  its  final  resting  place,  are  told  on  the  following 
pages. 


John  Paul  Jones  Laid  to  Rest 

FINAL  ENTOMBMENT  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF 
AMERICA'S  FIRST  NAVAL  HERO  AT  THE 
NAVAL       ACADEMY        AT       ANNAPOLIS 

(From  Daily  Press,  April   25,  1906.) 

Attended  by  the  official  head  of  the  nation  he  served  so  well  and 
by  other  dignitaries,  including  representatives  of  both  the  United  States 
and  France,  the  body  of  John  Paul  Jones  was  today  laid  in  the  crypt 
beneath  the  grand  marble  stairway  of  Bancroft  Hall,  there  to  rest  un- 
til the  completion  of  the  chapel  in  which  it  is  to  be  finally  placed. 

The  oaken  casket  was  quite  hidden  from  view  by  the  American 
flag,  and  upon  it  rested  two  cross  palms,  a  wreath  of  green  and  the 
sword  presented  to  the  commander  by  a  king  of  France.  Nearby  a 
sentry  continued  the  vigil  that  has  never  ceased  since  the  casket  first 
rested  upon  American  soil. 

Out  in  the  bay  rode  at  anchor  three  great  warships  flying  the  tri- 
color of  France.      Besides  them    were  the  United    States   battleships 


Alabama,  Indiana   and  Iowa,  the   cruisers  Cleveland,  Minneapolis, 
Des   Moines,  Denver  and  Colorado,  and  the  yacht  Mayflower. 
President  Roosevelt,  said,  in  part  : 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people  I  wish  to  thank  our 
ancient  ally,  the  great  French  nation,  that  proud  and  gallant 
nation,  to  whose  help  we  once  owed  it  that  John  Paul  Jones 
was  able  to  win  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  the  victory  that  has 
given  him  deathless  fame,  and  to  whose  courtesy  we  now 
owe  it  that  the  bodv  of  the  long-dead  hero  has  been  sent 
hither. 

In  addition  to  welcoming  the  diplomatic  and  official  rep- 
resentatives of  France  here  present,  let  me  also  express  my 
heartiest  acknowledgements  to  our  former  ambassador  to 
Paris,  General  Horace  Porter,  to  whose  zealous  devotion  we 
particularly  owe  it  that  the  body  of  John  Paul  Jones  has  been 
Drought  to  our  shores. 

Kvery  officer  in  our  Navy  should  know^by  heart  the  deeds 
of  John  Paul  Jones.  Every  officer  in  our  Navy  should  feel 
in  each  fiber  of  his  being  the  eager  desire  to  emulate  the  en- 
ergy, the  professional  capacity,  the  indomitable  determin- 
ation, and  dauntless  scorn  of  death  which  marked  John  Paul 
Jones  above  all  his  fellows. 

I<et  every  midshipman  who  passes  through  this  institu- 
tion remember,  as  he  looks  upon  the  tomb  of  John  Paul  Jones 
that  while  no  courage  can  atone  for  the  lack  of  that  efficiency 
which  comes  only  through  careful  preparation  in  advance, 
through  careful  training  of  the  men,  and  careful  fitting  out 
of  the  engines  of  war,  yet  that  none  of  these  things  can  avail 
unless  in  the  moment  of  crisis  the  heart  rises  level  with  the 
crisis. 

Ambassador  Jusserand  and  General  Horace  Porter  of  New  York 
followed  the  President. 

When  he  had  concluded,  the  audience  arose  while  petty  officers 
of  the  United  States  and  French  warships  lifted  the  casket  and  bore 
it  from  the  armory.  Just  outside  it  was  placed  upon  a  truck  drawn 
by  long  lines  of  sailors,  and  the  procession  moved  slowly  toward  the 
Bancroft  Hall.  Cavalry-men,  marines,  sailors  and  midshipmen 
fined  the  route,  presenting  arms  as  the  bier  was  borne  past. 

The  two  brigades  of  midshipmen  followed,  forming  in  double 
line  outside  the  entrance  to  Bancroft  Hall  as  they  reached  that  point. 
The  casket  was  followed  by  the  French  and  American  naval  officers, 
the  President,  Admiral  Sands,  Secretary  Bonaparte,  the  French  am- 
bassador, Governor  Warfield  and  General  Porter. 


THE  SEARCH  AND  RECOVERY  OF  THE 
BODY     OF     JOHN     PAUL     JONES 

It  was  generally  known  that  John  Paul  Jones  died  in  Paris. 
For  H3years  alltrace  of  his  burial  was  lost,  and  this  Country 
is  indebted  to  General  Horace  Porter,  recently  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  in  France,  whose  patriotism,  generosity 
and  perseverance  was  finally  rewarded  by  the  finding  of 
the  body  of  the  Admiral.  A  brief  review  of  this  interesting 
search,  with  the  ceremonies  attending  the  return  of  his  body 
to  Annapolis,  its  final  resting  place,  ts  given. 

General  Porter,  in  telling  what  prompted  him  in  the  search  says : 
"Upon  assuming  charge  of  our  embassy  at  Paris,  I  (elt  a  deep  sense  of 
humiliation  as  an  American  citizen  when  I  realized  that  no  attempt 
had  ever  been  made  to  recover  the  remains  of  our  first  and  most  fas- 
cinating naval  hero,  and  give  them  an  appropriate  sepulchre  in  the  land 
upon  whose  history  he  had  shed  so  much  lustre.'*  It  was  known 
beyond  all  doubt  that  Jones  died  and  was  buried  in  Paris,  but  where, 
was  the  question.  An  extended  search  was  made  through  the  records 
of  burial,  and  many  authorities  were  consulted,  all  of  which  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  the  St.  Louis  cemetery,  where  all  foreign  born  Protestants 
were  intoned,  was  without  doubt  the  place.  This  cemetery  is  situated 
in  aa  uninviting  section  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Paris,  and  at  this  time 
it  was  covered  with  dilapidated  buildings.  Negotiations  were  quietly 
opened  with  the  owners  of  the  land  with  a  view  of  making  the  neces- 
sary excavations,  but  it  became  noised  about  that  the  United  States 
Government  was  aiming  to  buy  the  property.  This  made  it  neces- 
sary, on  account  of  the  fabulous  prices  asked,  to  pospone  the  search 
two  years  until  the  excitement  subsided.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
negotiations  were  again  opened,  and  permission  was  finally  secured 
which  gave  the  searchers  three  months  to  do  as  they  saw  fit,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  property  holders  were  to  be  reimbursed  for  all 


President  Roosevelt,  when  he  became  fully  acquainted  with 
what  General  Porter  was  doing,  endeavored  to  have  Gjngress  appro- 
priate $35,000  for  this  patriotic  mission,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  all 


charges  incurred  in  the  search  were  paid  by  General  Porter.  The 
French  Government  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  search,  and  assigned 
its  most  experienced  Engineers  to  aid  General  Porter,  and  supplied  the 
necessary  police  protection,  for  a  plot  was  discovered  that  if  the 
cemetery  was  not  carefully  guarded  there  would  be  great  danger  of 
the  casket  being  stolen  in  the  absence  of  the  searching  party. 

When  Jones  died,  no  arrangements  were  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  his  burial,  and  the  records  show  the  mortifying  fact  that  the 
hero,  who  had  once  been  the  ideal  of  the  American  people,  had  been 
buried  by  the  charity  of  a  French  gentlemen.  The  records  further 
show  that  he  was  buried  in  a  leaden  casket,  which,  in  that  day,  was 
a  decided  exception.     This  made  identification  more  easy. 

Work  was  at  once  commenced.  Several  shafts  were  sunk, 
galleries  opened  and  soundings  taken,  in  hope  of  striking  a  leaden 
casket.  Week  after  week  passed,  and  several  leaden  caskets  were 
unearthed,  but  either  by  the  plate  on  the  coffin  or  by  other  means  of 
identification,  the  searchers  were  assured  that  as  yet  the  remains  of 
John  Paul  Jones  had  not  been  discovered. 

.  On  March  31,  1905,  sixty-five  days  from  the  time  the  search 
was  started,  a  leaden  casket  was  unearthed.  Its  shape  resembled  all 
the  others,  except  that  it  was  much  superior  in  workmanship,  but  un- 
fortunately, no  inscription  plate  could  be  found.  This  fact  was  not 
unusual,  as  very  few  plates  were  found  on  any  of  the  caskets  unearthed. 
On  April  7th.  the  coffin  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  many  officials, 
and  the  remains  were  found  to  be  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
due  to  the  great  care  used  in  embalming  and  the  several  wrappings  of 
medicated  cloth. 

Congress  awarded  Jones  a  gold  medal  on  October  6,  1787, 
commemorating  his  various  victories.  One  side  of  the  medal  bore  an 
excellent  portrait  of  the  Admiral  made  from  life.  This  portrait  was 
indisputable  evidence  and  formed  the  basis  of  comparison.  This,  to- 
gether with  careful  measurements  of  his  height  and  other  details,  proved 


beyond  doubt  that  the  searchers  were  at  last  standing  in  the  presence 
of  Admiral  John  Paul  Jones,  and  the  object  of  their  search  was  at  last 
attained. 

The  body  was  replaced  in  the  original  coffin,  which  in  turn  was 
placed  in  a  magnificant  casket,  properly  inscribed,  and  taken  to  the 
American  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  where  a  short  service  was  held. 
The  Government,  when  satisfied  that  the  body  of  this  illustrious 
American  was  at  last  found,  decided,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
French  nation,  to  make  the  departure  of  the  body  from  France  a  his- 
torical event.  The  Government  sent  a  squadron  composed  of  the 
Brooklyn,  Tacoma,  Galveston  and  Chattanooga,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Sigsbee,  to  Paris.  This  squadron  accompained  by  special 
officials  representing  the  U.  S.  Government  reached  Paris  July  6th., 
where  impressive  ceremonies  attending  the  services  were  held  in  the 
American  Church  of  Holy  Trinity.  Speeches  were  made  by  General 
Porter,  Mr.  Loomis,  first  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  State,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  French  Government. 

An  elaborate  procession  consisting  of  the  cream  of  the  French 
Army  and  Navy,  five  hundred  blue  jackets,  dignitaries  of  both  nations 
and  other  eminent  personages  passed  between  the  thousands  of  spec- 
tators on  its  triumphal  journey  down  the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  Rail- 
road Station,  where  a  special  car  was  in  waiting  to  take' the  body  to 
the  American  warships. 

The  next  morning  the  squadron  got  under  way,  and  this  time  it 
needed  no  pursuasion  on  the  part  of  Admiral  Sigsbee,  as  in  years  past 
it  did  on  the  part  of  Admiral  John  Paul  Jones,  to  receive  from  the 
French  Fleet  the  national  salute. 

Admiral  Sigsbee' s  squadron  reached  Annapolis  July  23rd.,  and 
was  joined  there  by  the  French  cruiser  "Jurien  de  lay  Graviere".  On 
the  following  day,  the  body  was  brought  ashore  with  impressive  cer- 
emonies, and  placed  in  a  temporary  vault.  The  officers  and  crew  of 
all  the  warships  in  Annapolis,  as  well  as  the  officers  and  some  of  the 
men  of  the  French  ship,  took  part  in  the  funeral  ceremonies. 
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